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air, confirmed this opinion. After reflecting on the behaviour of the mouse, he says it gave him "so much suspicion that the air into which [he] had put it was better than common air/7 that he applied the nitrous test to a portion of the air wherein the mouse had breathed for half an hour; instead of finding this air "noxious," as common air would have been after a mouse had lived in it even for quarter of an hour, he found that it was "better" than common air, as he measured betterness by the "nitrous air test." Reducing the volume of common air by adding nitrous air to it over water was called by Priestley a ''phlogistic process": he says he had not found any phlogistic process so much diminish common air as the nitrous air test diminished his new air after a mouse had breathed in it for half an hour. Priestley lay awake that night in "utter astonishment." Next day he popped the same mouse into what remained of the air wherein it had been confined for half an hour the day before; the mouse now "remained perfectly at its ease another full half hour, when I took it out, quite lively and vigorous."
At last Priestley recognized that his new air was "of a superior goodness" to common air, and he proceeded to mea ure "that degree of purity ... by the test of nitrous air." The result was that "two measures of this air took more than two measures of nitrous air, and yet remained less than half of what it was." He had already found that two measures of common air took about one measure of nitrous air, and that "the whole was reduced to one fifth less than the original quantity of common air." From these results Priestley concluded that the new air "was between four and five times as good as common air"; he adds, "I have since procured air better than this, even between five and six times as good as the best common air that I have ever met with." [At a later time he obtained almost pure dephlogisticated air (see Continuation of Observations on Air, vol. i. p. 246).] Priestley regarded nitrous air as the fumes of spirit of nitre combined with phlogiston; he thought of air "as wholesome in proportion to the quantity of phlogiston that it is able to take" from other substances. When wholesome air was shaken with nitrous air over water,